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BRITISH  OUTLINE  C0TT0H- INDUSTRY  POLICY 

Speaking  before  a  conference  of  cotton 
interests  in  Manchester  recently,  Hugh  Dalton, 
President  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  out- 
lined the  British  Government's  post*- war  policy 
with  regard  to  the  cotton-textile  industry.  The 
announcement  has  been  awaited  with  interest  by 
the  United  States  cotton  growe-1  and  handlers 
because  of  its  possible  influence  on  the  future 
demand  for  American  raw  cotton. 

The  plan  provides  for  consolidation  of  the 
textile  industry,  particularly  the  spinning  sec- 
tion, into  strong  financial  units;  reequipment 
of  old  plants  with  modern  machinery  and  facili- 
ties; organization  for  mass  production;  simpli- 
fication of  the  wage  structure?  and  extension  of 
double- shift  working  so  as  to  utilize  new  ma- 
chinery to  maximum  capacity. 

A  post-war  minimum-price  scheme  was  re- 
jected by  the  Government  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  result  in  inefficient  operation.  The  Gov- 
ernment's position  is  that  for  some  years  after 
the  war  the  industry  will  be  able  to  sell  its 
total  output  at  good  prices  and  that  high  prices 
and  inflation  rather  than  minimum  prices  may  be- 
come the  problem.  It  was  indicated  also  that 
control  over  raw-cotton  imports  would  continue 
for  some  time  as  a  price-stabilizing  measure. 
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ARGEKTIHA  FACES  LARGE  WOOL  CARRY-OVER 

For  the  second  consecutive  year  Argentina  will  begin  its  new  wool  season  on  October  1 
with  carry-over  stocks  of  record  proportions,  according  to  present  indications.  Ibol  exports 
for  the  first  10  months  of  the  1943-44  season,  while  larger  than  for  the  same  period  .last 
season,  were  not  of  sufficient  volume  to  take  cafe  of  the  record  supplies.  Apparent  export 
supplies  at  the  beginning  of  August,  2  months  before  the  end  of  the  current  season,  were 
estimated  at  514  million  pounds,  an  increase  of  23  percent  compared  with  those  for  the  same 
date  last  season.  Indications  now  are  that  the  total  carry-over  at  the  end  of  the  current 
season  (September  30)  may  reach  480  million  pounds,  greasy-wool  equivalent,  an  amount  about 
equal  to  the  average  annual  wartime  production. 


ARGENTINA?     Commercial  wool  stocks  held  by  different  interests, 
July  1,  1942-1944 


HELD  BY 

JULY  1 

:  1942 

A  9  43 
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:  STOCKS 

: PERCENTAGE 
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PERCENTAGE 
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Exporters: 

23 

62.9 
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26 

:  is 

48.7 

23 

!  60.2 

18 

 :  64.6 

34  ! 

39.5 
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25 
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8.3 
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22.4 
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14 

29.8 
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10.2 

4 
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8 
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13.8 

6 
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4/  ■ 

0.9 

d/ 

1.2 

d/ 

100 

214.1 

100 

325.9 

100 

The  estimated  carry-over  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  exports  in  the  last  2 
months  of  the  season  will  approximate  the 
monthly  average  for  the  preceding  months. 
About  half  of  the  carry-over  is  expected  to 
consist  of  coarse  crossbred  wool,  which  may 
total  in  the  neighborhood  of  200  million 
pounds,  compared  with  an  estimated  quantity 
of  140  million  pounds  last  year. 

Several  factors  have  contributed  toward 
the  large  carry-over  in  prospect.  Argentina 
has  been  cut  off  during  the  war  from  con-i 
tinental  European  markets,  which  formerly 
took  45  percent  of  the  total  wool  exports. 
The  United  States  was  the  only  important; 
accessible,  market  outlet.  Argentina,  how- 
ever, has  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  United 


States  import  permits,  and  at  present  no 
import  licenses  are  being  granted. 

Carpet  wool,  which  constitutes  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  Argentine  wool  clip,  is 
not  classed  as  an  essential  wartime  com-* 
modity  by  the  United  States.  Argentine 
producers  of  coarse  wool  were  granted  Gov - 
ernment  loans  for  1943-44,  thus  enabling 
them  to  hold  out  for  higher  prices. 

Still  another  factor  contributing  to 
the  large  carry-over  is  the  export  movement 
Of  wool,  which  has  been  delayed  because  of 
the  limited  cargo  space  available  for  that 
commodity.  Moreover,  speculators  were  ac- 
tive in  the  Argentine  wool  market  during  the 
past  season,  and  it  is  probable  that  they 
hold  large  quantities  of  coarse  wool. 
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Total  commercial  stocks  of  wool  on 
July  1,  1944,  were  reported  at  326  million 
pounds  (350  million  pounds,  greasy-wool 
equivalent)  which  was  an  increase  of  52 
percent  above  those  for  the  same  date  in 
1943  and  72  percent  above  stocks  on  July  1, 
1942.  Approximately  26  percent  of  the  total 
was  current-clip  wool  in  the  hands  of  ex- 
porters, and  25  percent  was  in  the  hands  of 
consignees,  handling  wool  for  producers. 
About  18  percent,  or  60  million  pounds, 
represented  wool  sold  to  importers  in  Bel- 
gium, France,  and  other  countries  and  stored 
until  shipping  conditions  permit  delivery. 
This  total  has  increased  by  about  12  million 
pounds  since  July  1  last  year,  but  even  then 
it  is  only  slightly  larger  than  it  was  on 
October  1,  1940,  shortly  after  the  fall  of 
France.  By  August  1  this  year,  stocks  in 
commercial  harids  had  increased  to  332  mil- 
lion pounds,  or  about  100  million  pounds 
above  those  for  the  same  date  in  1943. 

The  monthly  commercial-wool  stock  re- 
port of  the  Argentine  Government  represents 
only  a  portion  of  the  total  stocks  in  that 
country,  and  when  demand  i,s  slack,  and  ship- 
ping space  at  a  premium,  it  probably  repre- 
sents even  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  total 
than  when  the  situation  is  reversed. 

ARGENTINA!    Exports  and  stocks,  according 
to  type,  July  1,    1944,  with  comparisons 


DESCRIPTION 


Fine   

Crossbred  - 
Fine 

Medium  .  . 

Coarse  . . 
Criolla 

(native) 
Other   

Total   


EXPORTS 
OCTOBER-JULY 


1942-13:  1913-14 


Million:  Million 
pounds,  pounds 


13 

77 
19 
23 

1 

3 


JkL 


8 

60 
19 
109 

4 

3 


136 


203 


COMMERCIAL 
STOCKS,  JULY 


1913 


Mi  Hi  on 
pounds 

21 


32 
5 
22 

1 

b7  3_ 

c/ 165 


1911 


Mi  1 1  ion 
pounds 

34 


51 
13 

37 

4 

b/127 


c/266 


Compiled  from   reports  from  United  States 
Embassy,   Buenos  Aires. 

a./  Skirtings  or  belly  wool.  )±/  The  bulk 
consists  of  fall-shorn  or  second-clip  wool, 
and  includes  lambs'  wool,  mixed,  skirtings, 
and  unclassified.  c./  August  1  stocks  were 
reported  at   332  million  pounds. 


The  quantity  of  coarse  wool  in  commer- 
cial hands  on  July  1  was  reported  at  only  37 
million  pounds.  This,  however,  was  only 
spring-shorn  wool.  Fall-shorn  (April-May), 
or  second-clip  wool,  which  bulks  large  in 
stocks  at  this  time  of  the  year,  is  not 
classified  as  to  fineness,  nor  is  lamb's 
wool,  mixed-wool,  skirtings  (belly  wool),  or 
unclassified  wool.  According  to  United 
States  consular  invoices,  46  percent  of  the 
wool  shipped  to  the  United  States  in  1943-44 
consisted  of  coarse  wool  of  40' s  and  lower. 

The  increase  in  wool  purchases  in  the 
Argentine  market  by  United  States  buyers 
during  the  war  period  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  past  four  seasons,  77  per- 
cent of  the  total  wool  exports  from  that 
country  were  to  the  United  States,  compared 
with  only  17  percent  in  the  five  seasons 
preceding  the  war. 

ARGENTINA:    Wool  exports,  total  and  to 


the  United  States,  1943 

■44  with 

comparisons 

SEASON 

TO 

UNITED  STATES 

OCTOBER- 

UNITED 

TOTAL 

AS  PERCENTAGE 

SEPTEMBER 

STATES 

OF  TOTAL 

Mil  1 i on 

Mi  1 1  ion 

Average  1934-35 

pounds 

pounds 

Percent 

to  1938-39  .. 

53 

305 

17 

1939-40   

137 
349 
220 
153 

282 
418 
243 
178 

49 

83 
91 

86 

1940-41   

1941-42   

1942-43   

October-July 

1943-44   

184 

206 

89 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 

Holders  of  wool  in  Argentina  are  re- 
ported as  anticipating  an  early  end  to  the 
war  and  the  reopening  of  former  markets  in 
Eu  rope.  Thus,  the  present  large  surplus  is 
weighing  less  heavily  on  the  market  tharj 
would  be  expected  under  earlier  war  condi- 
tions. The  belief  that  demand  in  wool- 
starved  continental  Europe,  where  supplies 
have  been  very  short,  will  provide  a  strong 
market  for  the  present  stocks  at  current  or 
even  higher  prices  is  a  strengthening  fac- 
tor. Current  prices  for  fine  and  fine- 
crossbred  wools  are  above  pre-war  averages, 
while  those  for  the  coarser  grades  are 
below  average.  Esther  H.  Johnson 
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CUBAN  TOBACCO  INDUSTRY  PROSPERS 

The  Cuban  tobacco  industry  is  flourishing.  Continued  heavy  demand  for  leaf,  both  for 
export  and  for  domestic  consumption,  and  reduced  stocks  have  combined  to  make  the  outlook  for 
the  1944-45  season  more  favorable  than  in  any  recent  year.  Widespread  competitive  buying  has 
raised  growers'  prices  to  a  point  three  to  four  times  the  pre-war  level,  and  reports  indicate 
that  the  tobacco  acreage  planted  in  the  fall  of  1944  will  be  one  of  the  largest  on  record. 


CUBA!    Acreage  and  production  of  tobacco,   by  districts,  average  1937-38  to  1941-42, 
  annual  1942-43  and  1943-44 
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,     PARTI  00 
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Product  ion 
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Average 

1937-38  to 

1941 

-42- 

20,714 

1,796  ! 

1 ,  353 

25, 049 

1,210 

50,122 

1942-43 

18,114 

1,342  ; 

1  ,078 

20,689 

417 

41,640 

1943-44 

a/  ........ 

21  ,650  ; 

1,770  ; 

1  ,620 

34,000 

505 

59,545 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 

a/  Preliminary.     Acreage  not  available   for  1943-44- 


While  increasing  prices  during  the  past 
2  years  have  encouraged  acreage  expansion, 
the  1942-43  harvested  area  and  crop  were  the 
lowest  in  about  10  years  because  of  drought. 
In  1943-44,  however,  the  planted  area  was 
the  largest  in  recent  years,  and  the  pre- 
liminary crop  estimate  indicates  that  about 
59.5  million  pounds  of  above-average-quality 
leaf  were  harvested.  It  was  the  largest 
production  since  the  1930-31  season  and 
about  18  million  pounds  above  the  1942-43 
crop.  Most  of  the  increased  production  oc- 
curred in  the  Reraedios  district,  which  sup- 
plies leaf  for  export  and  for  use  in  Cuban 
cigarettes  and  cigars.  The  crop  in  Vuelta 
Abajo,  the  district  that  produces  practi- 
cally all  of  the  filler  for  quality  Cuban 
cigars  as  well  as  most  of  the  wrapper  leaf 
and  small  quantities  of  both  types  for  ex- 
port, showed  only  an  18-percent  increase 
over  1942-43. 

Official  estimates  of  the  area  to  be 
planted  this  fall  for  harvest  in  the  early 
months  of  1945  have  not  been  made,  but  trade 
reports  indicate  that  it  will  be  consider- 
ably above  the  1943-44  acreage.  Many  far- 
mers, who  in  the  past  have  grown  tomatoes 
and  other  winter  vegetables  for  the  export 


market,  plan  to  shift  to  tobacco.  With 
favorable  growing  conditions,  an  unusually 
large  crop  will  result. 

Official  data  regarding  Cuba's  tobacco 
stocks  are  not  available,  but  continued 
exports  and  increased  domestic  consumption 
indicate  that  they  have  been  reduced  con- 
siderably below  the  pre-war  level  of  80-90 
million  pounds.  The  large  1943^44  crop  has 
resulted  in  some  increase  in  total  stocks, 
but  supplies  of  aged  leaf  remain  extremely 
low. 

Tobacco  ranks  second  to  sugar  as  a 
Cuban  export  crop.  During  the  pre-war  pe- 
riod, 1935-1939,  total  exports  of  leaf  aver- 
aged 27.7  million  pounds,  of  which  about 
one-half,  or  13.9  million  pounds  went  to  the 
United  States.  Other  principal  destinations 
were  Germany,  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Argentina.  Since  the  war  the  European  mar- 
ket has  been  largely  cut  off,  but  increased 
exports  to  the  United  States  have  more  than 
compensated  for  the  loss.  In  1941,  exports 
totaled  29.1  million  pounds,  of  which  19.2 
million  pounds  were  to  the  United  States. 
Following  a  slight  decline  in  1942,  United 
States  wartime  demands  for  cigar  filler 
raised  leaf  exports  to  the  highest  level 
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since  1932.  United  States'  imports  of  Cuban 
filler  and  scrap  exceeded  the  22-mi 11  ion- 
pound  duty  quota  in  each  of  the  3  years, 
1942,  1943,  and  1944. 

Exports  of  Cuban  cigars  have  increased 
as  a  result  of  heavy  demand,  principally  to 
fill  requirements  of  the  United  States  armed 
forces.  Exports  to  all  countries  in  1943 
were  the  largest  since  1930.  About  half  was 
destined  to  the  United  States,  and  Spain  was 
the  next  largest  outlet. 

Increased  purchasing  power  during  the 
war  years  has  stimulated  the  consumption  of 
tobacco  products  in  Cuba.  Consumption  of 
cigars  in  1943  was  nearly  double  that  of 
the  immediate  pre-war  years,  although  there 
was  a  decline  from  the  1942  consumption  of 
291  million  pieces,  the  largest  since  1925. 
A  sharp  increase  in  cigarette  consumption, 
however,   has  offset  the  decline  in  the  use 


of  cigars.  In  1943,  cigarette  consumption 
reached  about  6.3  billion  pieces,  or  34 
percent  above  the  average  for  the  years 
1935-1939.  During  the  first  quarter  of  1944 
consumption  of  cigarettes  showed  a  further 
sharp  increase,  and  cigars  continued  to 
decline. 

Smoking  tobacco  is  used  in  Cuba  in 
comparatively  small  quantities.  Consumption 
in  1943  amounted  to  about  186,000  pounds,  as 
compared  with  an  average  of  149,000  pounds 
during  the  period  1935-1939. 

Cuban  imports  of  leaf  and  tobacco  prod- 
ucts are  small.  Cigarettes  from  the  United 
States  account  for  most  of  the  total.  They 
represent  about  1  to  2  percent  of  Cuba's 
cigarette  consumption  and  have  increased 
slightly  during  recent  years. 

Baaed  on  report*  from 
the  American  Embassy ,  Habana ,  Cuba. 


INDIA  OILSEED  SUPPLY  AND  MARKET  CONDITIONS 


India's  total  oilseed  production  during  the  1943-44  crop  year  was  about  7  percent  above 
that  of  the  preceding  season.  Peanuts  and  cottonseed  are  in  greater  supply  and  offset  the 
reduced  outturn  of  other  oleaginous  crops.  Despite  the  fact  that  supplies  are  larger,  oil- 
seeds are  not  moving  into  market  in  sufficient  quantities  to  keep  crushinc  plants  operating 
at  full  capacity.  While  detailed  trade  figures  are  not  being  published,  indications  are  that 
exports  have  been  fairly  large  thus  far  this  year.  Prior  td  the  outbreak  of  war,  India  was 
a  heavy  exporter  of  oleaginous  materials.  Of  the  total  exports  of  all  commodities  from  that 
country  in  1938,  a  normal  year,  oilseeds,  vegetable  oils,  and  oil  cake  represented  12  percent 
by  value. 

INDIA:     Production  of  specified  oilseeds,  1938-39  to  1943-44 


OILSEED 

!  1938-39 

1939-40 

1940-41 

1941-42 

1942-43 

1943-44  a/ 

:     l  ,ooo 

1  ,000 

1  ,000 

1  ,000 

1  ,000 

1  ,000 

short  tons 

short  tons 

short  tons 

short  tons 

short  tons 

short    t  pns 

.:  3,605 

3,  545 

4,146 

2,896 

3,  201 

3,722 

:  522 

486 

404 

•b/  459 

b/  442 

465 

486 

464 

b/      512  ' 

b/  510 

I  109 

118 

102 

:  165 

122 

Rapeseed  and  mustard  seed 

. :      1 , 029 

1,252 

1,235 

1,220 

:  1,169 

c/  1,100 

I      1 ,964 

2,  361 

b/  2,392 

1,822 

1,974 

Compiled  from  official  sources,  a/  Subject  to  revision, 
mate.      d/  Estimated    from  cotton-production  figures. 


b/   Revised.      c/  Unofficial  esti- 


Bombay  prices  of  both  oilseeds  and 
oil,  with  the  exception  of  castor  oil,  were 
higher  at  the  end  of  the  second  quarter  than 
on  January  1,  1944.  The  most  notable  price 
increases  were  in  flaxseed  and  peanuts,  and 


their  corresponding  oils.  The  advance  was 
due  to  slow  arrivals  from  the  interior  and, 
in  the  case  of  flaxseed,  a  brisk  export 
demand.  In  Madras  and  Calcutta,  the  price 
trend  was  generally  downward. 
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Consultation  of  peanuts  in  Bombay  during 
April-June  was  estimated  at  15,000  short 
tons,  compared  with  50,000  tons  in  the  pre- 
ceding quarter.  The  sharp  decline  was  the 
result  of  frequent  suspension  of  crushing 
operations  by  Bombay  millers  because  stocks 
were  depleted.  It  is  reported  that  permits 
to  export  peanuts  out  of  the  State  of  Hyder- 
abad, which  normally  accounts  for  more  than 
two- thirds  of  the  total  arrivals  of  peanuts 
at  Bombay,  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
persons  who  were  neither  shippers  nor  crush- 
ers and  who  preferred  to  hold  their  stocks 
in  the  hope  of  securing  higher  prices. 

Consumption  of  peanuts  in  Madras  was 
at  a  high  level  during  the  first  6  months 
of  1944,  probably  exceeding  300,000  tons. 
Early  in  June  the  Madras  Government  lifted 
the  ban  on  shipments  of  peanut  oil  outside 
of  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  removal  of 
this  restriction  will  tend  to  increase  con- 
sumption of  peanut  oil  in  South  India  and 
facilitate  exports  outside  of  the  Madras 
Presidency. 

The  "grow-more- food"  campaign  that  is 
being  conducted  by  the  Government  is  ex- 
pected to  result  in  the  curtailment  of  acre- 
age devoted  to  oilseeds.  An  official  order 
already  has  been  issued  calling  for  a  re- 
duction of  30  percent  in  peanut  acreage  in 
Hyderabad,  where  large  quantities  of  peanuts 
are  normally  available  for  export.  Further- 
more, only  50  percent  of  the  peanuts  pro- 
duced on  the  acreage  that  may  be  planted 
will  be  available  for  shipment  out  of  the 
State.  The  Madras  Government  is  reported  to 
have  a  similar  plan  for  curtailment  of  pea- 
nut acreage,  but  no  definite  proposals  have 
as  yet  been  made.  These  measures,  however, 
probably  will  not  affect  the  1944-45  crop 
appreciably,  as  plantings  were  nearly  com- 
pleted when  the  plan  was  suggested. 

The  measures  to  be  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  insure  the  necessary  quantities 
required  for  export  by  the  British  Ministry 
of  Food  are  not  known.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  among  local  trade  circles  is  that, 
owing  to  the  steady  increase  in  the  local 
consumption  of  peanuts  for  oil  and  oil  cake, 
the  export  trade  will  be  considerably  re- 
duced during  the  next  marketing  season.  In 
Bombay,   trade  circles  expect  a  recession  in 


prices  of  peanuts  toward  the  close  of  the 
current  year,  because  those  who  are  at  pres- 
ent in  possession  of  permits  to  export  pea- 
nuts out  of  the  State  of  Hyderabad  may  rush 
their  stocks  to  Bombay  for  sale  when  the 
new  crop  moves  into  market . 

Flaxseed  prices  in  .Bombay  advanced  from 
$1.65  to  $2.42  per  bushel  during  the  first 
half  of  1944.  This  increase  was  attributed 
to  shortage  of  stocks  and  a  keen  demand  on 
the  part  of  exporters.  Linseed  oil,  quoted 
at  9.0  cents  per  pound  early  in  the  year, 
rose  to  11 .3  cents  in  May  and  then  dropped 
to  10.7  cents,  where  it  remained  until  the 
end  of  June.  The  increase  was  attributed  to 
the  rise  in  prices  of  flaxseed. 

There  was  little  activity  in  the  sesame 
and  cottonseed  markets.  The  closing  of 
river  traffic,  during  the  rainy  season,  to 
Cutch  and  Kathiawar,  the  two  ports  from 
which  cottonseed  is  usually  exported,  was 
probably  responsible  for  the  lack  of  demand 
for  cottonseed.  As  a  result,  prices  de- 
creased appreciably  during  the  April-June 
quarter. 

The  Government  ban  on  the  export  of 
castor  beans  from  the  Madras  Presidency 
continued  in  force,  and  export  firms  were 
not  in  the  market.  Small  quantities  were 
exported,  however,  from  other  sections  of 
India.  In  Calcutta,  business  was  dull,  and 
inquiries  were  lacking,  particularly  from 
Government  departments.  Prices  of  both 
castor  beans  and  oil  declined. 

The  control  exercised  over  trade  in 
rapeseed  and  mustard  seed  within  the  Prov- 
ince of  Bengal  by  the  Provincial  Government 
was  rigorously  enforced  in  order  to  prevent 
profiteering  and  black -market  transactions. 

Although  coconut  oil  continued  to  be 
quoted  at  the  officially  fixed  rate  of  11.1 
cents  per  pound,  consumers  in  Bombay  ex- 
perienced considerable  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing supplies  at  this  rate.  Those  desiring 
coconut  oil  for  cooking  were  able  to  obtain 
very  small  quantities  by  paying  a  premium 
over  the  official  rate.  Merchants  were 
of  the  opinion  that  the  acute  scarcity  of 
stocks  was  due  to  absence  of  arrivals  from 
Ceylon. 

Baaed  on  reports  from 
the  American  Consulate  in  Calcutta 
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LATE  COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


GRAINS,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS,  AND  FEEDS 

ARGENTINE  GRAIN  PROSPECTS 
IMPROVE 

Grain  crops  benefitted  from  rains  re- 
ceived during  the  third  week  of  September 
in  central  and  southern  areas  of  Argentina, 
and  most  of  the  wheat  area  was  then  reported 
to  be  in  fairly  good  condition.  Prior  to 
the  rainfall  dry  conditions  were  considered 
serious,  with  wheat  in  the  northern  dis- 
tricts deteriorating  rapidly. 

The  prolonged  drought  over  important 
parts  of  the  grain  area  handicapped  seeding 
operations  and  was  almost  entirely  respon- 
sible for  the  acreage  reduction  in  all  small 
grains,  according  to  a  statement  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

The  rains  also  improved  soil  conditions 
and  made  possible  preparation  of  the  land 
for  corn  planting,  which  had  been  delayed 
over  large  areas.  In  many  northern  dis- 
tricts where  the  drought  was  unbroken,  how- 
ever, plowing  w'as  at  a  standstill.  Trade 
sources  report  that  the  corn  acreage,  which 
is  planted  largely  in  September  and  October, 
may  be  reduced  if  further  relief  is  not  re- 
ceived. Earlier  indications  were  for  an 
increase  in  the  corn  acreage. 

CANADA  EASES  BARLEY 
EXPORT  RESTRICTIONS 

The  Canadian  Feeds  Administrator  has 
authorized  the  cancellation  of  the  order  of 
August  16,  which  prohibited  any  exports  of 
barley  except  the  top  malting  and  pearling 
grades.  (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
September  4.)  Since  September  18,  barley 
of  all  grades  suitable  for  malting  may  be 
exported.  It  is  understood,  however,  that 
grain  is  to  continue  to  be  offered  for  cur- 
rent feed  requirements  and  to  the  Feeds 
Administrator  for  reserve  stocks. 

An  open  delivery  quota  for  barley  was 
announced  as  of  September  13,  and  producers 
may  thus  market  as  much  of   that  grain  as 


storage  space  permits.  Previous  delivery 
quotas  limited  marketing  to  5  bushels  per 
seeded  acre. 

NICARAGUA  REPORTS 
GOOD  CORN  CROP 

The  corn  crop  in  Nicaragua  is  reported 
to  be  excellent,  as  the  result  of  unusually 
favorable  growing  conditions.  The  crop  is 
forecast  to  be  about  25  percent  larger  than 
last  year's  production  and  is  expected  to 
furnish  some  surplus  for  export.  Reports 
indicate  that  the  Government  is  already 
offering  some  corn  for  export.  . 

ECUADOR  REVISES 
RICE  EXPORT  DECREE 

Recent  Ecuadoran  legislation  decreed 
that  the  quantity  of  rice  that  Ecuadoran  ex- 
porters are  required  to  deliver  for  domestic 
consumption  is  to  be  fixei  periodically  in 
the  future  by  the  Ministry  of  Economy.  This 
legislation  was  a  revision  of  the  decree  of 
June  22,  1944,  which  provided  that  first- 
quality  rice  equal  to  the  amount  of  rice 
exported  be  delivered  to  the  National  De- 
velopment Bank  for  domestic  consumption. 
No  change  in  the  amount  to  be  set  aside  has 
yet  been  reported. 

About  $1,000,000  has  been  extended  to 
the  National  Development  Bank  for  loans  to 
rice  cooperatives  and  small  producers  for 
development  of  the  industry.  Reports  in- 
dicate that  the  market  for  rice  in  Peru  and 
Venezuela  continues  steady,  but  that  the 
Cuban  market  recently  declined. 

FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  AND  NUTS 

PERU'S  ORANGE  INDUSTRY 
PRODUCES  200,000  BOXES  YEARLY 

Peru's  current  orange  production  is 
estimated  unofficially  at  200,000  boxes. 
Although  oranges  were  introduced  into  Peru 
in  colonial  times  by  the  Spaniards,  the  in- 
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dustry  did  not  develop  rapidly  until  in 
recent  years.  Plantings  have  been  increased 
during  the  past  decade  by  both  small  and 
1 ar ge  landowne r s . 

Government  assistance  was  extended  to 
small  landowners  to  enable  them  to  obtain 
recognized  varieties.  A  number  of  govern- 
ment nurseries  have  been  established  in 
connection  with  most  of  the  experimental 
stations.  Groves  established  during  the 
past  few  years  have  been  planted  to  Valencia 
and  Washington  Navel  varieties.  Most  of  the 
older  groves  are  from  seedlings.  Oranges 
are  produced  in  the  river  valleys  along  the 
coast  and  on  the  slopes  and  valleys  east  of 
the  Andes. 

Peru  exports  no  oranges  and  supplies 
about  two-thirds  of  its  consumption.  About 
100,000  boxes  are  imported  yearly,  coming 
principally  from  Ecuador.  Previously  Cali- 
fornia supplied  some  of  the  imports.  As 
soon  as  all  the  orange  trees  come  into  bear- 
ing, Peru  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  do- 
mestic requirements  and  may  have  a  small 
exportable  surplus. 

CANADA  AUTHORIZES  INCREASE 
IN  GRAPE  PRICES 

A  Canadian  order  effective  September  5, 
1944,  authorized  a  price  increase  through- 
out the  Dominion  of  4  cents  per  6-quart 
basket  for  Labrusca-type  grapes,  which  are 
grown  in  British  Columbia.  This  means  that 
producers  of  that  type  grape  will  receive 
about  6  cents  per  basket  more  than  last  year 
for  sales  to  consumers  in  British  Columbia. 
By  this  adjustment,  grapes  from  British  Co- 
lumbia will  sell  in  Western  Alberta  at  about 
the  same  price  as  those  grown  in  Ontario. 
New  prices  were  fixed  also  for  11-quart 
baskets  and  bushel  hampers  of  grapes  pro- 
duced in  Ontario. 

IRANIAN  RAISIN  PRODUCTION 
LOWER 

New  estimates  now  confirm  an  earlier 
forecast  that  Iranian  raisin  production 
would  run  about  33,000  short  tons  in  1944- 
45.  This  is  about  15  percent  less  than  the 
I943.44  production  of  38,600  short  tons. 


Due  to  the  loss  of  exports,  increased  use 
of  raisins  as  a  substitute  for  sugar,  and 
enlarged  requirements  of  local  distilleries, 
about  90  percent  of  Iranian  production  is 
consumed  domestically.  Prices  are  low  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  any  large  demand  for 
exports.  As  soon  as  a  foreign  market  is 
established  for  exports,  prices  are  expected 
to  move  upward. 

BRAZIL  EXPECTS 
INCREASED  BEAN  PRODUCTION 

Brazil  is  expecting  a  larger  1944-45 
bean  crop,  because  of  relatively  high  do- 
mestic prices  and  a  strong  demand  in  the 
foreign  market  for  that  commodity.  If  these 
favorable  conditions  continue,  the  three 
largest  producing  States,  Minas  Geraes,  Sao 
Paulo,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  will  increase 
their,  plantings  some  20  percent  over  those 
of  1943-44,  when  11.2  million  bags  (of  100 
pounds  each)  were  produced.  Smaller  in- 
creases are  expected  in  other  States. 

A  preliminary  estimate  places  the  1943- 
44  crop  at  about  16.8  million  bags.  This  is 
less  than  the  1934-35  to  1938-39  average, 
which  was  18.1  million  bags,  but  slightly 
above  the  1942-43  harvest,  which  totaled 
16.5  million  bags.  Brazil  harvests  two 
crops  a  year.  The  early  one  is  planted  from 
September  to  November  in  central  and  south- 
ern States.  The  second,  or  dry-season  crop, 
is  planted  in  Sao  Paulo  and  Minas  Geraes 
from  January  to  March,  but  is  smaller  in 
size  than  the  first. 

The  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  where  an 
above-average  crop  of  5.2  million  bags  is 
estimated  to  have  been  produced  in  1943-44, 
is  the  most  important  bean -producing  region 
in  Brazil.  The  current  harvest  in  Sao  Paulo 
is  expected  to  run  4  million  bags,  10  per- 
cent above  that  for  1942-43.  Production  in 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  is  estimated  at  2  million 
bags.  This  is  somewhat  below  average  be- 
cause of  drought  conditions.  These  three 
producing  regions  usually  contribute  about 
66  percent  of  the  total  Brazilian  bean  pro- 
duction. 

Bean  supplies-  in  1943-44  have  been 
normal,  and  the  position  is  somewhat  im- 
proved over  that  of   last  season.  Apparent 
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annual  consumption  amounts  to  about  1,750 
million  pounds,  which  is  about  40  pounds 
per  capita.  Black  beans  make  up  about  65 
percent  of  the  total  consumed.  A  brown 
bean,  known  locally  as  Mulatinho,  makes  up 
25  percent.  The  remaining  10  percent  is 
composed  of  various  varieties  -  large  brown 
beans,  white  beans,  and  mottled  beans. 

Farmers  in  producing  areas  are  receiv- 
ing from  40  to  50  cruzeiros  (about  $2.00  to 
$2.50)  for  bags  of  132  pounds.  Wholesale 
prices  for  black  beans  in  consuming  centers 
run  from  73  to  80  cruzeiros  ($3.65  to  $4.00) 
for  bags  of  the  same  weight.  Export  prices 
in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  for  black  beans  have 
been  from  78  to  100  cruzeiros  ($3.90  to 
$5.00)  per  bag.  The  price  spread  can  be 
attributed  to  grade  and  quality. 

During  World  War  I  Brazil  exported 
large  quantities  of  beans,  total  shipments 
in  1917  reaching  103,105  short  tons.  In  no 
year  since  then  have  exports  attained  any 
appreciable  figure.  From  the  close  of  the 
first  war  until  the  present  conflict,  exT 
ports  amounted  to  only  a  few  hundred  tons 
yearly.  Since  1938,  however,  they  have 
shown  an  upward  tendency.  By  1942,  Brazil 
was  exporting  about  10  percent  of  the  record 
1917  total.  In  1943,  exports  amounted  to 
about  one-half  of  the  1942  level.  This 
upward  trend  will  probably  continue  in  1944 
and  1945,  because  of  the  increased  demands 
in  foreign  markets. 

LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

RECORD  CATTLE  NUMBERS 
AND  MARKETINGS  IN  CANADA 

Cattle  numbers  in  western  Canada  have 
been  increasing  since  1941.  The  number  in 
the  four  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta,  and  British  Columbia  reached 
5,002,500  on  June  1,  1944,  an  increase  of 
10.5  percent  above  the  corresponding  date  a 
year  earlier.  The  four  western  Provinces 
accounted  for  47  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  cattle  in  all  Canada  in  1943.  The  larg- 
est gain  in  the  western  Provinces  was  in 
beef  cows,  which  increased  20  percent  above 
last  year.  Other  cattle  and  calves  in- 
creased 11  percent,  while  milk  cows  in- 
creased only  4  percent. 


The  tendency  to  build  up  herds  in  Ca- 
nada in  the  past  few  years  is  evidenced  by 
the  unusually  small  proportion  of  cows  mar- 
keted last  year,  and  the  unusually  light 
slaughter  of  heifers  and  fed -calves  in  the 
past  2  years. 

Inspected  slaughter  of  cattle  in  Canada 
in  August  showed  a  substantial  increase, 
bringing  the  total  for  the  8  months  of  1944 
to  783,000  head,  an  increase  of  28  percent 
above  tKe  same  months  of  1943.  Inspected 
slaughter  of  calves  was  also  exceptionally 
large  in  August,  with  the  8-month  total 
reaching  476,000  head,  or  11  percent  above 
last  year.  Substantial  numbers  of  cattle 
and  calves  have  been  shipped  from  western  to 
eastern  Canada  for  slaughter,  reflecting  the 
congestion  in  western  packing  plants.  Aver- 
age dressed  weights  of  cattle  and  calves  are 
somewhat  under  a  year  ago. 

Considerable  quantities  of  beef  for 
export  to  Great  Britain  have  been  acquired 
by  the  Meat  Board.  Up  to  the  middle  of 
September,  total  purchases  amounted  to  67.2 
million  pounds,  of  which  28.1  million  was 
boneless  beef.  Canada  has  contracted  to 
furnish  Great  Britain  with  a  mirimum  of  100 
million  pounds  during  1944  and  194S,  and  it 
now  appears  that  the  minimum  may  be  shipped 
during  the  current  year  in  view  of  the  - 
ticipated  record  supplies  being  received  by 
inspected  slaughter  houses  this  year. 

CATTLE  KILLING  FOR  CHARQUE 
INCREASES  IN  RIO  GRANDE  DO  SUL 

Slaughter  of  cattle  for  the  making  of 
charque  (jerked  beef)  for  consumption  in 
the  northern  States  of  Brazil  increased 
materially  during  the  season  ended  July  4, 
1944.  Charque  production  was  increased  at 
the  expense  of  beef  exports. 

The  increase  may  be  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Sao  Paulo-Rio  de  Janeiro  area,  where 
a  meat  shortage  exists,  has  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  complete  arrangements  for  obtaining 
supplies  of  fresh  meat  from  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul. 

The  number  of  cattle  killed  for  charque 
in  the  1943-44  season  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
was  311,000  head,  an  increase  of  143  percent 
above  the  preceding  season.  This  figure, 
however,    is   still   far  under   the  pre-war 
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total.  Slaughter  for  export  in  1944  will 
probably  be  much  below  that  of   1941  and 

1942,  according  to  present  indications, 
while  slaughter  for  fresh  meat  for  domestic 
consumption  will  be  larger. 

CONDITIONS  IMPROVE  SOMEWHAT  IN  MAIN 
CATTLE-RAISING  AREAS  OF  ARGENTINA 

Rainfall  in  August  in  the  eastern  zone 
of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  and  in  the 
northeastern  zones  of  Entre  Rios  improved 
cattle  and  pasture  conditions  in  these  parts 
of  the  main  cat t le -graz ing  area  of  Argen- 
tina, which  covers  roughly  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  country  from  Buenos  Aires  north. 
Natural  pastures  were  reported  to  be  in  good 
condition  for  grazing  in  the  central  and 
eastern  parts  of  Buenos  Aires  and  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Corrientes,  but  only  fair  in 
southern  Buenos  Aires  and  in  southeastern 
Entre  Rios.  In  the  western  zones  of  the 
cattle  area,  conditions  were  fair  to  poor, 
with  cattle  in  thin  condition. 

PERU  INCREASES  PRODUCTION 
OF  CANNED  MILK 

The  output  of  canned  milk  in  Peru  has 
steadily  increased  since  1942,  when  the 
first  milk-processing  factories  began  op- 
erating at  Arequipa  and  Chiclayo.  Produc- 
tion is  gradually  eliminating  the  need  for 
the  importation  of  evaporated  and  condensed 
milk,  the  value  of  which  had  been  about 
$615,200  annually.  National  output  of  evap- 
orated milk  in  1942  reached  35  percent  of 
the  anticipated  needs,  and  in  1943,  66  per- 
cent. Condensed -mi lk  manufacture  has  also 
been  increasing,  and  in  1943  reached  52 
percent  of  requirements,  compared  to  only  31 
percent  in  1942. 

Processed-mi lk  production  at  the  Are- 
quipa factory  totalled   113,000  cases  in 

1943,  of  which  101,700  cases  were  evapo- 
rated, and  1,300  cases  condensed.  It  is 
hoped  that  total  production  in  1944  will 
reach  170,000  cases.  The  Chiclayo  factory, 
where  condensed  milk  only  is  manufactured, 
has  not  operated  at  full  capacity  because  of 
the  insufficient  raw-milk  supply  in  this 
area.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  improve 
this  situation,    and   it   is  hoped  that  the 


output  of  condensed  milk  in  1944  will  reach 
28,000  cases,  an  increase  of  11,800  cases 
over  1943. 

Before  the  war,  when  Peru  was  entirely 
dependent  upon  imports  for  processed  milk, 
the  Netherlands  was  the  chief  supplier.  But 
since  the  occupation  of  that  country,  Peru 
has  come  to  rely  largely  upon  imports  from 
the  United  States,  with  a  limited  quantity 
being  received  from  Canada,  Chile,  Argen- 
tina, and  Brazil. 


PERU:  Imports  of  canned  milk, 
 1943  with  comparisons 


KIND  OF  MILK 

AVERAGE 
1937-  1939 

19  M.  |  : 

1942  : 

1943 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000:  1.000: 
pounds , pounds . 

1,000 
pounds 

Condensed  a/ 

10,489 

5,818: 

3,614: 

1.454 

Powdered  b./  . 

81 

126: 

96: 

82 

For  infants  . 

27 

60: 

32: 

46 

Dry  skimmed  . 

95 

70: 

88: 

134 

Total   

10,692 

6,074: 

3,830: 

1,716 

Official   sources.      a/  Includes  evaporated 
and  powdered.     b/  Whole   for   industrial  ute. 


REDUCTION  IN  AUSTRALIA'S  WOOL 
PRODUCTION  INDICATED 

Reports  continue  to  point  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  wool  production  in  Australia  in  the 
season  that  began  on  July  1.  Production 
last  season  is  tentatively  estimated  at 
1,135  million  pounds.  Record  clips  have 
been  produced  during  the  five  wartime  sea- 
sons, and  the  average  has  exceeded  that  for 
the  five  seasons  preceding  the  war  by  15 
percent.  The  peak  was  reached  in  1941-42 
when  1, 167  million  pounds  were  produced,  and 
only  a  slight  reduction  has  occurred  since 
then.  This  season  the  reduction  is  expected 
to  be  fairly  substantial. 

Southern  Australian  States,  including 
the  western  part  of  New  South  Wales,  are 
reported  as  having  suffered  from  the  worst 
drought  since  1914,  with  substantial  sheep 
losses.  Appraisements  in  New  South  Wales 
and  in  Victoria  are  expected  to  show  a  re- 
duction as  compared  with  1943-44. 

The  situation  in  the  western  division 
of  new  South  Wales  assumed  serious  propor- 
tions in  mid-winter  (August).  It  is  un- 
officially estimated  thlt  at  least  a  million 
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adult  sheep  were  lost  as  a  result  of  lack  of 
feed.  This  is  in  addition  to  normal  losses. 
The  ^-month  drought  apparently  was  broken  by 
heavy  rains  in  mid-August.  If  additional 
rains  occurred  subsequently,  the  spring  and 
summer  (September -February)  feed  may  be 
assured.  New  South  Wales  supports  45  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  in  Australia,  and 
about  13  percent  of  the  New  South  Wales 
total  is  in  the  western  division. 

Losses  have  been  accentuated,  not  only 
by  adverse  seasonal  conditions  but  by  war- 
time causes,  as  sheepmen  have  been  unable  to 
get  concentrates  to  feed  their  sheep,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  ingredients  and  the  lack  of 
manpower  to  manufacture  and  transport  them. 

URUGUAY  HAS  FAIR  CARRY-OVER 
OF  UNSOLD  WOOL 

The  Montevideo  wool  market  is  closing 
on  a  dull  tone.  Quotations  for  the  remain- 
ing unsold  stocks  are  considered  too  high, 
and  United  States  buyers  are  showing  pref- 
erence for  wools  of  the  next  clip,  which 
will  soon  be  coming  on  the  market.  Approxi- 
mately 35  million  pounds  of  unsold  fleece 
wool  were  on  hand  toward  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, the  closing  month  of  the  season.  Ex- 
ports for  the  season  probably  about  equaled 
those  of  the  preceding  season,  which  totaled 
105  million  pounds. 

MISCELLAHEOUS 

PRODUCTION  OF  CANADIAN 
FIELD  SEEDS  FORECAST 

Larger  crops  this  year  than  in  1943 
are  expected  for  alfalfa,  sweet  clover, 
bromegrass,  slender  wheatgrass,  and  creeping 
red  fescue  seed,  according  to  the  latest 
official  Canadian  estimates.  Indications 
are,  however,  that  the  crops  of  alsike  clo- 
ver, timothy,  crested  wheatgrass,  Canada 
bluegrass,  and  Kentucky  bluegrass  will  be 
smaller  this  season. 

The  production  of  alfalfa  seed  is  now 
estimated  at  6,963,000  pounds,  compared  with 
the  4,486,000  pounds  harvested  in  1943,  the 
increase  resulting  both  from  an  increase  in 
acreage  and  from  higher  yields.     The  1944 


acreage  of  81,000  is  13,000  acres  above  that 
of  1943,  while  the  estimated  yield  of  86 
pounds  per  acre  is  20  pounds  more  than  last 
year .„ 

The  1944  crop  of  9,278,000  pounds  of 
sweet  clover  seed  is  2,466,000  larger  than 
in  1943.  An  acreage  16  percent  larger  than 
the  34,200  acres  in  1943  and  higher  yields 
contributed  to  the  increase. 

The  increased  production  of  bromegrass 
seed  is  due  primarily  to  an  increase  in  the 
harvested  acreage,  103,300  in  1944  compared 
with  93,100  acres  in  1943.  The  estimated 
production  of  11,090,000  pounds  is  651,000 
pounds  above  1943. 

The  315,000  pounds  of  slender  wheat - 
grass  seed  produced  in  1944  are  materially 
above  the  short  1943  crop  of  174,000  pounds. 
The  1944  acreage  of  1, 175  is  110  acres  less 
than  in  1943. 

Better  yields  in  1944  resulted  in  a 
production  of  305,000  pounds  of  creeping  red 
fescue  seed.  The  1,000  acres  harvested  were 
only  slightly  above  the  975  that  produced  a 
crop  of  236,000  pounds  in  1943. 

The  1944  crop  of  alsike  clover  seed 
amounted  to  1,240,000  pounds,  v-hich  is  lit- 
tle more  than  25  percent  of  the  4,760,000 
pounds  harvested  in  1943,  resulting  from  a 
decrease  of  21,100  acres  below  the  39,900 
acres  harvested  in  1943.  The  low  yield  of 
66  pounds  per  acre  is  about  one-half  of  the 
1943  yield  and  is  largely  due  to  the  drought 
in  Ontario,  the  principal  producing  Prov- 
ince. 

The  reduction  in  timothy  seed  produc- 
tion is  primarily  due  to  the  smaller  acreage 
harvested,  86,200  compared  with  98,800  acres 
in  1943.  The  1944  crop  is  now  estimated 
at  12,340,000  pounds,  or  about  2,500,000 
less  than  last  year. 

Higher  yields  in  1944  offset  the  small- 
er acreage  harvested,  and  the  production  of 
crested  wheatgrass  of  2,365,000  pounds  is 
only  slightly  below  the  2, 494, 000 -pound  crop 
of  1943. 

The  greatly  reduced  production  of  seed 
from  Canada  bluegrass,  175,000  pounds,  and 
Kentucky  bluegrass,  25,000  pounds,  is  due 
primarily  to  unfavorable  growing  conditions 
since  the  acreages  harvested  were  about  the 
same  in  both  years. 
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LATE  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENTS 


SOVIET  UNION  CROP 
ACREAGES  INCREASED 

The  total  area  sown  to  spring  and  win- 
ter crops  for  harvest  on  collective  farms  in 
the  Soviet  Union  during  1944  was  reported 
29,700,000  acres  larger  than  in  1943  and  the 
grain  acreage  22,200,000  acres  larger.  The 
official  plan  for  1944  specified  an  increase 
of  18,700,000  acres  in  total  crop  area  for 
the  territory  roughly  east  of  the  Dnieper, 
and  of  13,400,000  acres  in  the  grain  acre- 
age. The  larger  figures  now  reported  pre- 
sumably include  also  the  liberated  territory 
west  of  the  Dnieper. 

The  Ukraine  was  reported  to  have  sown 
to  spring  crops  19,500,000  acres  and  to  have 
fulfilled  104  percent  of  the  spring-sowing 
plan  and  109  percent  of  the  plan  for  spring 
grains  and  legumes.  Assuming  that  these 
figures  refer  to  collective  farms  only,  it 


would  seem  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  pre- 
war spring  acreage  of  collective  farms  was 
sown  in  1944.  In  the  liberated  Crimea  the 
1944  area  for  harvest  constituted  nearly  70 
percent  of  the  pre-war  figure. 

Shortage  of  tractors  and  combines  is 
hampering  farm  work  in  the  liberated  terri- 
tories. Of  the  3,800  tractors  that  were 
employed  before  the  war  in  Crimea  it  was 
possible  to  restore,  with  great  difficulty, 
only  700,  and  out  of  2,059  combines,  only 
1, 113  remain.  In  the  Ukraine,  the  machine 
tractor  stations,  which  service  collective 
farms,  were  able  to  put  into  commission  dur- 
ing the  spring-sowing  campaign  21,500  trac- 
tors. Assuming  that  this  figure  does  not 
include  ..the  4,200  tractors  shipped  from 
other  regions  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
assistance  of  Ukrainian  agriculture,  there 
was  a  total  of  25,700  tractors,  compared 
with  67,232  tractors  at  the  end  of  1937. 
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